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to be risked, serious as the consequences may be to our interests
in the East. As yet, however, the necessity of the base has not
been demonstrated. That docks for battleships must be provided
somewhere within the Pacific area is clear enough, since without
them the Fleet would be permanently barred from that ocean,
and the knowledge that British naval power could not be brought
to bear at any point east of the Red Sea would hardly make for
the preservation of peace. Because Singapore is a position of
capital importance in relation to Pacific strategy, it should
certainly be provided with at least one dock capable of taking
the largest men-of-war. The simplest plan would have been to
send out a floating dock. If, in addition, the existing dry dock had
been enlarged to take bulged battleships the work would have
excited no comment.
The main objection to the present scheme, apart from its
questionable expediency, is that it has focused world-wide
attention on our naval preparations in the East and given them,
in Japanese eyes at least, an aggressive significance. . . . All
urgent naval requirements in the Pacific would be met if the
present establishment at Singapore were equipped with a new
battleship dock and additional oil-tanks and magazines. If,
at the same time, new docks were constructed at the principal
Australian ports, the strategic mobility of the British Fleet would
be proportionately increased. All these things might be done
without the slightest disturbance of the political situation, and
while the total cost might be less than that of the new base at
Singapore, the gain in security would be immeasurably greater.
As it is, the new base seems calculated to intensify the very
danger it was designed to avert.*
Need for farther discussions.
That the Singapore base is a menace to Japan is an
incontrovertible fact, cten eyes behold it, ten hands point
to it'.f
Still thinking as they did when the dead Alliance was
alive, our representatives overlooked it. Now we must wake
up. With this base in existence, a ratio of 70 per cent or of
80 per cent is of no use against England. And we must not
be misled into thinking that a ratio of equality, like that
which America has, would be enough. Dispassionate
strategical reasoning demands more. It is Japan's un-
* Hector C. Bywater : Navies and Nations, pp. 87-102.
f Commentary on the Great Learning of Confitcius,  Chap.  VI,  3.
Legge's translation.